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A. In the West. 

I, The closing period of Latin literature, 

Latin literature may properly be said to have ended before 
the death of Justinian I, in the year 565, and even the literary 
language at that time was rapidly becoming an unknown tongue 
to the common people, whose dialect was already full of irreg- 
ularities and contained a large admixture of words from the 
speech of the barbarian invaders. Of course, as Latin had 
become the language of the western church, used in all religious 
services, and as the only Bible in general circulation in western 
•Europe was the Vulgate, Christian Latin literature continued to 
flourish. Even in the sixth century itself, to glance no further, 
were composed some of the most notable hymns of the Roman 
church, such as those of Venaptius Fortunatus and Gregory 
the Great. In prose also, numerous theological, historical and 
biographical works, and Biblical commentaries, such as the 
Magna Moralia, or Exposition of the Book of Job, by Gregory, 
" The last of the classical doctors,** appeared in this period. 

In the department of linguistics, Priscianus, the last of a 
long line of eminent grammarians, wrote in the early years of 
the sixth century his Insiiiutio?ium Grammaticarum Libri 
XVIII^ which Teuffel, the highest authority on the history of 
Roman literature, pronounces " the most complete and perfect 
ancient work on the Latin language, the terminology of which 
maintains its influence even in our own time." 

Another writer of considerable prominence was Magnus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus, senator and consul, who as prime minis- 
ter presided over the actual administration of affairs in Italy 
for a long period. His chief productions were a Chronicle or 
history of the world, a History of the Goths^ Variarum Libri 



XII^ a collection of official documents, decrees of the ruler, and 
other papers, and a series of theological and grammatical 
works. Teuffel's criticism of him is : " His style is full of the 
taste of the period and therefore bombastic ; he himself was 
full of vanity and self-conceit, but he was nevertheless honora- 
ble in character and highly deserving as a statesman and an 
author." But his most important service to the cause of learn- 
ing consisted in influencing the Benedictine monks of a monas- 
tery in Bruttii to make copies of the Latin and Greek classical 
authors, and thus aiding in the transmission of them to modern 
times 

The only author, however, who, in character and intellectual 
genius, in the substantial value and enduring influence of his 
works, and in excellence of style, was worthy to be compared 
with the bright lights of the classical age, was the scholar, phil- 
osopher and poet whose name in full was Anicius Manlius 
Torquatus Severinus Boethius. 

Born at Rome about the year 480, a member of the most 
illustrious family of the later empire, left an orphan when only 
an infant, inheriting great wealth, he received a liberal educa- 
tion in his native city, under the care of his kinsman, the dis- 
tinguished Symmachus, whose daughter Rusticiana he after- 
wards married. Entering public life at an early age, he was a 
member of the senate, was consul in 510, was appointed to the 
important position of magister officiorum or minister of state in 
522, and was an influential counsellor and friend of the king. 
Boethius was an eloquent orator, an able and conscientious 
statesman, a man of pure and upright life, famous for his exten- 
sive charities to the poor, a defender of the liberties of Rome 
and of the rights of the provincials, a zealous champion of the 
oppressed and wronged and a fearless assailant of corruption 
in high places. 

His antagonism to the unrighteous conduct of the corrupt 



courtiers and other public men excited their bitter animosity, 
and through an informer he was accused of complicity in a plot 
to dethrone the king. The evidence was laid before the sen- 
ate, who in their servility condemned him. He indignantly 
denied the accusation, but was refused a hearing, was impris- 
oned in Calvenzano, a castle between Milan and Ticinum (the 
modern Pavia) and after nearly a year of confinement and sus- 
pense was put to death with cruel torture in the year 524. The 
memorandum of his defence which he composed is lost. The 
question of his guilt or innocence has been exhaustively disr 
cussed by Hodgkin in his Italy and her Invaders^ and after 
weighing the evidence his verdict is : " That the death of 
Boethius, though a grievous blunder, was, according to the 
principles of self-preservation acted upon by all rulers, not a 
crime." Hodgekin, however, admits that the silence of Cassi- ' 
odorus respecting the death of Boethius is a strong argument 
in his favor, and adds : " Had the execution of Boethius been 
a righteous and necessary act, it is hardly likely that Cassi- 
odorus would have so studiously avoided all reference to the 
act itself, and to the share which he, the chief counsellor of 
Theodoric, may have had in the doing of it." The judgment 
of Dean Stanley and some of the other modern authorities is 
that he was innocent and that the order for his execution and 
that of Symmachus was the one foul blot upon the fair fame of 
Theodoric, who according to Procopius, on his death-bed wept 
bitterly for the sin he had committed in this act. 

Not less remarkable than his public life was the career of 
. Boethius in the sphere of literature. Even in his boyhood he 
exhibited a marked aptitude for almost every branch of learn- 
ing. Before he reached the age of twenty-five, in the retire- 
ment of his library adorned with ivory and glass, he had 
become familiar with the whole range of Greek authors, and 

»Vol. Ill, Book IV, chap. 12. 



had translated and written commentaries upon the works of 
many of the most eminent of them. Among these his trans- 
lations of and commentaries upon Aristotle are extant. About 
the year 505 Cassidorus, writing in the name of the king, 
addressed Boethius as follows : " You are thoroughly versed in 
Greek philosophy, and through the medium of your version 
Ptolemy the astronomer has been introduced to the men of 
Italy. You have also translated the words of Nicomachus the 
mathematician, Euclid the geometrician, Plato the theologian, 
and Aristotle the logician, and the great mechanician Archime- 
des you have turned into Latin for the benefit of his own 
Sicilians." It was in his youth also that he wrote the treatise 
on music in five books which had become the classical text- 
book of the middle ages, and which is still extant, as is the De 
* Institutione Arithmetica, The few works on Christian theology 
ascribed to him have been asserted by some to be spurious. 
The words of Cassiodorus, however, are : Scripsit librum de 
sancta trinitate et capita quaedam dogmatica et librum contra 
Nestorium. And Teuffel has shown that the evidence in favor 
of their genuineness is conclusive. The intense devotion of 
Boethius to literary pursuits through life made him by far the 
most learned man of his time, and it is equally true that he 
was the last of the great Latin writers. 

This peculiar position of Boethius in the history of litera- 
ture, on the boundary line between the ancient and mediaeval* 
periods, has been described and commented on by not a few 
modern critics. Mil man, in his History of Latin Christianity 
says : " Intellectually, Boethius was the last of the Romans and 
Roman letters may be said to have expired with greater dignity 
in his person, than the Empire in that of Augustulus." Another 
biographer adds : " Boethius was remarkable as standing at the 
close of the classical and the commencement of scholastic phi- 
losophy, being the last Roman of any note who understood the 



language and studied the literature of Greece." The language 
of Hallam in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe^ is as 
follows : 

** The last of the ancients, and one who forms a link between the 
classical period of literature and that of the Middle Ages, in which he 
was a favorite author, is Boethius, a man of fine genius, and interest- 
ing both from his character and his death. Last of the classic writers, 
in style not impure, though dislaying too lavishly that poetic exuber- 
ance which had distinguished the two or three preceding centuries, in 
elevation of sentiment equal to any of the philosophers, and mingling 
a Christian sanctity with their lessons, he speaks from his prison in 
the swanlike tones of dying eloquence. Quenched in his blood, the 
lamp he had trimmed with a skillful hand gave no more light, the 
language of Tully and Virgil soon ceased to be spoken.*^ 

The De Consolatione Fhiiosophiae, the most important of his 
extant works, is in the form of a conversation in five books 
between the author and the personification of philosophy, who 
appears to him in his imprisonment, and seeks to console him 
in his misfortune. 

2. The kingdom of Italy and Rome, 

Theodoric the Great, the leader of the Ostrogoths, with the 
sanction of the court at Constantinople, overthrew the Herulian 
Odoacer, the conqueror of the Western Empire in A. D. 476, 
(a contemporary of the Eastern emperor, Zeno) and founded 
the kingdom of Italy in 493. 

Throughout his long reign of thirty-three years, coincident 
with those of Anastasius and Justin I at Constantinople, which 
ended with his death in 526, the year before Justinian I became 
Emperor of the East, his management of the realm was wise, 
vigorous and just. The testimony of the Greek historian Pro- 
copius,* writing at Constantinople not more than a generation 
later is : " Theodoric was an extraordinary lover of justice, and 
adhered rigorously to the laws. He guarded the country from 



We Bella Gothicol, i. 
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barbarian invasion and displayed both intelligence and pru- 
dence in the highest degree. Of injustice towards his subjects 
there was hardly a trace in his government. And so his popu- 
larity grew greatly both among Goths and Italians." And 
modern historians agree that Theodoric restored peace, re-estab- 
lished liberty and civil rights and exercised complete religious 
toleration.* Under his fostering care the population increased, 
agriculture and the arts revived, the courts exercised unhindered 
jurisdiction, the municipal institutions and offices of all the 
cities were perpetuated, the senate was conciliated and treated 
with respect, the work of the law school at Rome, with its large 
corps of professors and its four years* course of study, was 
encouraged, the interests of the church were carefully guarded, 
and abundant provision was made for the poor.* 

Rome itself had been plundered and despoiled by the barba- 
rian invaders of the fifth century, yet its public edifices and 
works, for the most part, had not been seriously damaged. 
With the exception of a portion of its roof, the Capitoline 
temple was uninjured,, the palace of the Caesars was still stand- 
ing, and the forum of Trajan possessed its original beauty. 
Numerous statues still adorned all parts of the metropolis. 
Theodoric appointed an architect to the office of curator for 
the restoration and preservation of all public structures and 
monuments. In particluar the cloacae, the fourteen aqueducts 
and the thermae of Caracalla and Diocletian were repaired and 



*The Ostrogothic kingdom was an intermediate state between the Roman Empire 
and the barbarian monarchies. It was the avowed object of Theodoric to fuse 
together the Teutonic vigor with the Roman civilization, to alloy the fierceness of 
the Gothic temperament with the social culture of Italy. 

*Italy. under his dominion, escaped the ravages of war. He bequeathed peace to 
his successors ; he encouraged all the arts of peace. The posts were arranged on a 
new and effective footing. The great roads, the bridges, the ruined walls, and fall- 
ing buildings were restored to their ancient strength and splendor. Verona, Pavia, 
above all Ravenna, were adorned with new palaces, porticos, baths, amphitheatres, 
basilicas and, doubtless, churches. Milman : History of Latin Christianity^ Vol. I, 
Book III, chap. III. 



liberal appropriations made for this purpose. As in earlier 
times, the Flavian amphitheatre*, the circus maximus, and the 
theatres were in constant use for the entertainment of the 
With the glowing picture of the flourishing condition of Rome 
and Italy during this reign, which Gibbon paints in his thirty- 
ninth chapter, every reader of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is familiar. He also declares that " during 
this period the studies of Rome were not yet abandoned, and 
the professors of grammar, rhetoric and jurisprudence were 
maintained in their privileges and pensions by the liberality of 
the Goths." The king himself, though a barbarian and illit- 
erate, was a generous patron of learning. Still the decay of 
literature could not be arrested. 



B. In the East. 



I. The Empire, 

a, "It is commonly said that the Eastern Empire was 
established when Theodosius the Great at his death, A. D. 395, 
appointed his sons, Honorius ruler of the West and Arcadius 
of the East, although the whole was still the Roman Empire 
and the name Eastern is properly applied only after the foun- 
dation of the Western Empire by Charlemagne, A. D. 800." 

In the period following the downfall of the Western empire 
in 476 three emperors, Zeno, Anastasius and Justin I reigned 
in succession in the East before Justinian I came to the throne 



*Two centuries later, even, the massiveness of this structure so impressed the 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims visiting Rome that they uttered the memorable prediction : 
Quamdiu stabit Colyseus^ stabit et Roma ; quando cadet Colyseus^ cadet Roma ; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus. 



in 527.* His reign was one of the most brilliant of authentic 
history in architecture, legislation, industry and war. 

b. In Justinian's reign the absorption or disappearance of 
the Italian element became complete, and the native language 
took again its place as the universal medium of speech. After 
his death in 565, the Empire could no longer be called or con- 
sidered Roman or Latin, it was distinctively Byzantine or 
Greek. 

After the conquests by Belisarius of Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
partially of Spain, the Empire included all the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. Britain, Gaul, Pannonia, Rhaetia 
and Noricum had not, however, been recovered to the Empire. 

One purpose of Justinian's administration was to regain a 
footing in Western Europe, and he accomplished his end by 
severe taxation and a system of diplomatic relations with the 
barbarians on the frontier. 

In his provincial administration, he combined the civil and 
military government in one person, brought several provinces 
under one ruler, doing away with the former intermediate gov- 
ernors and making the rulers whom he left more on an equality 
with the proconsuls and praetors, whose power he lessened. 
The office of consul ceased in his time. 

2. 7%f Corpus Juris Civilis and the Courts, The three 
great works on Roman law, the Codex, the Digest and the 
Institutes, forming the Corpus luris Civilis, which exhibit in no 
small degree the precision, clearness and pure diction of the 
classical jurists of the second century, and which have exerted 
so powerful and permanent an influence upon modern juris- 
prudence, of themselves gave great distinction to the Justinian 
era in which they were produced, and (with the Novellae) were 



^For an account of his life, character and leg^islation, see Selections upon Topics 
connected with the Study of Law-Latin^ pages 55-65. 
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the latest specimens of Latin in the department of science to 
which they belong. 

A number of law-schools had existed in different parts of the 
empire, from about the middle of the third century, A. D., of 
which Justinian suppressed all but three, those at Constanti- 
nople, Rome and Berytus in Phoenica. Four professors were 
appointed for each school, with salaries paid by the govern- 
ment. The course of study was one of five years duration, and 
was occupied with lectures and recitations upon the several ^ 
works of the Corpus in succession.* 

By a constitution of Diocletian near the end of the third, 
century, such changes were made in the system of courts that 
from that time they consisted of three classes or grades, impe- 
rial, provincial and municipal. 

The municipal courts were local and limited to the trial of 
petty cases. The judges were the duumviri or consuls elected ^ 
by the citizens from among the members of the local senate. 
They were the chief executive as well as judicial magistrates. 

The provincial courts, two in number, tried questions both' 
of fact and of law. The lower of the two had jurisdiction in 
suits where the amount was comparatively trifling. 

The judges were called iudices pedand and were appointed by 
XkiQpraeses, Appeals could be taken from this court to the higher 
court over which the president of the province presided. He- 
was appointed by the emperor. He held court in each of the 
conventus iuridici, judicial districts into which the province 
was divided and was aided by a number of assessores who were 
jurists and who counselled him on points of law. A few of the 
largest cities, like Alexandria, had special courts, whose juris- 
diction was equal to that of the provincial courts, the judges 
being appointed by the emperor. 

The imperial courts were also two in number. They were 

*See HoW^nd^s Justinian^ s /nstiiuies: Introduction, passes XXVI-XXXI. 
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appellate courts and tried only questions of law. The lower 
was a court for each of the four groups of provinces into which 
the empire was divided and v/as presided over by a praefectus 
praetorio appointed by the emperor and representing him The 
higher was the supreme court presided over by the emperor 
himself. 
J. Constantinople, 

a, Constantinople was founded A. D. 330 by Constantine 
'.the Great, on the site of the city of Byzantium. It was the first 
city distinctively Christian, erected by the first Christian 
Emperor. 

The route to it from Rome was via Brundusium, Dyrrachium 
on the coast of Illyricum, in the Ionic gulf, and the Via Egnatia. 

In a century it surpassed Rome in wealth and population. 
It is estimated to have contained in the sixth century more 
than a million of inhabitants. 

The chief industries of the people seem to have been the fol- 
lowing : — the manufacture of silk fabrics, glazed pottery, col- 
ored pebbles for mosaics, crucifixes and carving of religious 
subjects in ivory, jewelry, implements of war and armor. 

b, "The shape of Constantiople is triangular, like a drinking 
horn whose mouth projects east into the Bosphorus. The 

•Golden Horn, an inlet of the Bosphorus forms its northern 
side, the Bosphorus itself the southern ; and on the west the 

-wall of Constantine protects the city. 

On the eastern point, now called Seraglio Point, was the 
Acropolis with the palace of the Emperors, the hippodrome, 
and the church of St. Sophia ; in the northern angle formed by 
the Golden Horn and the wall was a church and gate ; and in 
the southwestern corner was the Golden Gate, by which trium- 
phal processions used to enter the city, and hard by, the Julian 
Harbor. Constantinople was divided into fourteen regions 
and, like Rome, was a city of seven hills. From the Golden 
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Gate a long street led due east to the Milion, the milestone- 
from which all distances were measured. First, however, on 
reaching the Acropolis, the traveller would be struck by the- 
imposing mass of St. Sophia.* Facing the west entrance of the 
church, the northern side of the hippodrome was on the right. 
Standing with his back to the south side of St Sophia, the 
Augusteum stretches southward bounded on the west by the 
hippodrome and on the east by the imperial palace. The 
southern part of this square was known as the Marble Place,, 
though all was paved with marble, and the northern, Milion, 
because that building stood there close to the wall of the hip- 
podrome. The Milion was supported upon seven pillars and 
contained a number of statues. Still on the west side of the- 
Augusteum were the great pillars surmounted, one by the statue- 
of Justinian, the other, by that of Eudocia, the wife of Arcadius. 
On the east side were the Baths, the Sen ate House and the house- 
of the Patriarch as well as the palace. The hippodrome 
extended in length from north to south 639 cubits, about 1400 
ft., in breadth about 150 cubits, 400 ft. Its southern end was 
crescent shaped, and its northern end was occupied by a small- 
two-storied palace,through which the Emperor passed to the box. 
or cathisma from which he beheld the games. The hippo- 
drome had at least four gates ; one on the right of the cathisma, 
appropriated to the Blues ; a second, on the left, to the Greens ;: 
a third the Gate of Decimus, close to the second ; a fourth, in 
the east wall called the * Dead Gate ' through which the slaia 
were carried away." * 

c, '* Byzantine architecture dates from the sixth century, the 
reign of the scholarly and art-loving Justinian, which was the 
flourishing period of Constantinople and of the centralized 
ecclesiastico-political despotism. The characteristic of this- 

* See Selections upon topics connected with the study of Law- Latin, p. 56. 
2 Bury : The later Roman Empire. 
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architecture is the hemispherical dome, resting on arches sup- 
ported by massive piers, spanning the center of the Greek or 
Latin cross, by its height and prominence ruling the other parts 
of the building, and expressing the upward Striving of the 
spirit."' 

" Byzantine art is a new development. It takes up and continues 
vthe ideas of the great artists, and assimilates with them the earliest 
Christian tone and sympathy. It began with the founding of Con- 
stantinople ; it reached its highest point when the world under Justin- 
ian looked to Constantinople as the centre of Christendom. The 
great city, the home of law and government, commerce, and the 
•Orthodox Faith, had become the rally ing-point of the new Christian 
world. Far more important than Alexandria in Hellenistic times, 
than Rome in the fourth century, Constantinople since Theodosius 
had stood without a rival as the leader of the new movement in art. 

Since the fourth century the new Rome was the universal heir of all 
ancient and early Christian art. Romans, Greeks, Alexandrines, men 
of Syria and of Asia Minor, congregated at the seat of empires, and 
• contributed their intellectual powers and their artistic traditions. Not 
only this, but it has been pointed out that the material, coming in 
abundance from the marble quarries of Proconnesus, gave the possi- 
bility of an independent future at least for architecture and for sculp- 
ture. The plenty and the nearness of material gave freedom to the 
work. The first emperors at new Rome were also great builders, and 
their work was carried out under the impetus of a new religion. The 
new religion is the mother of a new art. At Constantinople, again, 
there was no tradition, as at Rome ; the new settlers brought each 
their different traditions, and a new style resulted from the converg- 
ence. The new style took up the latent powers of the ancient art and 
developed them ; and having so done, it spread over the whole extent 
of Justinian's empire. The art of the sixth century was decisively the 
art of Constantinople. The characteristic features are found all 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea — in Asia 
Minor, the Crimea, Syria, Palestine, at Alexandria and Tunis as well 
.as in Greece and Italy. If the Constantinople of Justinian gave laws 
.and religion to the world, no less certainly did it give art. 



»Schaff, vol. III. 
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In a brief examination of the art of this period, it is thus clear that 
the chief illustrations must be taken from Constantinople ; and this is 
so, not only because it was the mother-city, but also because there 
still remain there more memorials of that age than anywhere else." — 
Hutton : The Church of the Sixth Century. 



APPENDIX. 



ironolog)* of the period from the third quarter of the 
century to the close of the sixth. 

In the West. 

A. D. 

476, Fall of the Western Empire. 

476-493, Odoacer, king of I taly* 

473-521. Ennodius, historian and 
poet. 

480-524, Boethius, 

480-575. Cassiodorus, statesman 
and author. 

493-526. Theodoric, king of Italy 

493-524. Symmachus fl., statesman 
and author. 

495-565. Law-school flourishing at 
Rome, 

500. Priscianus fl., Latin gramma- 
rian. 



528-534. Athalaric king of Italy. 



533- 



FortunatuSf Christian Latin 
the 



530-600, 

poet. 
Africa recovered 



empire. 



534-536. Theodatus, king of Italy, 
536. Italy recovered to the empire. 
536-541. Vitiges, king of Italy. 
538-593. Gregory of Tours, his- 
torian, 
541-552. Totila, king of Italy. 

Italy reconquered by the 
Goths. 

540-604. Gregory the Great. 
550. Arator fl., historian and poet, 
Italy again recovered to the 

empire. 
End of the Gothic monarchy, 
Victor Timunensis, historian^ 
fl. in Africa. 



547^ 



553- 



568. Italy taken by the Lombards, 

600. ** The Latin tongue already far 
on the way to dissolu 
tion, and tne Romance 
languages beginning to 
take shape/'— TeuffkL 



In the East. 

A. IK 

474-491. Zeno» emperor. 



491-517. Anastasius, emperor. 



500-565. Procopius,Greek historia 
518-527. Justin L emperor. 
527-565. Justinian I, emperor. 
527-545. Tnbonianus fi., statesma 

and professor of law. 
527-565. Law-schools flourishing 3 
Constantinople and Beryt 
529-534. The Corpus luris Civilis.? 



565-57S. Justin 11, emperor. 

578-5S2. Tiberius IL emperor, 
582-602. Mauritius, emperor. 



